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| | LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. : 
, } 
i ———— 
Reported Dates of papers received 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of ‘ibaa. - -oesen — and examined for the REMARKS, 
— | J ne pi ee 
BenGal.t. CaLCUTTA. 
/ 
Tri-monthly. | 
1 | “ Abodh Bodhini” Calcutta ... | About 677 
Weekly. ! 
; 
" | | Ditto | 4 8,000 | 12th April 1896. 
9 |« Beneares” . ay | Ditto "| 90,000 | 13th ditto. 
3 | pe Hitavadi” Ditto | fe »» 4,000 | 12th ditto. 
a dee Jnandéyiké ai on ave ceeeee s 
' 46 nee 1Uto eee eercce ; 
5 Bes Sshachar’ “ ver Ditto ...| About 600 | 10th ditto. 
T , “Samay” as Ditto v. | 9 4,000 | 13th — ditto. ; 
R |  Sarjivani Ditto | ee », 3,000 | 13th ditto. 
9 | Som Prakash a | Ditto i oer 800 | 8th ditto. 
Ju |} “Sudhakar”... Ditto ia » 8,000 
Daily. 
1 |‘*Banga Vidya Prakashika”| Ditto on 200 | 15th to 18th April 1895. 
2 |“ Dainik-o-SSamachar Chan-}| Ditto cco | (99 200 | 14th to 17th Apr il 1895. 
drika.”’ 
~ | “Samvad Frabhakar” ..| Ditto on 600 | 16th ‘April 18965, 
4 | ‘*Samvad Purnachandrodaya”’} I)itto a 200 
6 |‘ Sulabh Dainik”’ ie Ditto ..{ »  1,000/12th and 15th to 18th 
| April 1896. 
Hinpt. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Bharat Mitra” Ditto es ae 800 
2 |‘ Hindi Bangavasi” Ditto | 9 9,000 | 15th April 1896. 
3 |‘ Uchit Vakta” Ditto i sic das 
Daily. 
1 | “Bharat Mitra ” ait wae oe a Ist to 4th, 6th to 8th, 
10th to 14th, 16th and 
PERSIAN. 47th April 1895. 
Weekly. | 
1 | **Hublul Mateen”’ soc «atte se Sa se lee Defunct. 
Urpv. 
Weekly. ; 
ae h. Dereoesitenst and Urdu] Ditto ... |About 400 | 11th April 1896. 
Guide.’ 
2 |General and Gauhariasfi’ | Ditto ee 300 | 8th ditto. 
BENGALI. 
Burpwan Division. 
Monthly. 
1 | ‘ Basana” oe ... | Chinsura ... 400 
o 419 Bee. ses »» | Hooghly ... ee 500 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Bankura Darpan” »» | Bankura ey, ae 500 
2 | “ Ulubaria Darpan ” .«» | Ulubaria ss 298 
Weekly. 
1 | ‘Burdwan Sanjivani” .| Burdwan ..| 350 to 400 | 9th April 1896. 
2 | “Chinsura Vartavaha” .. | Chinsura eae 600 | 14th ditto. 
3 s¢ Darsak a eee Ditto eee eeecee l4th ditto. 
4 | ‘Education Gazette” ..» | Hooghly ia 764 | 12th = ditto. 
BENGALI. 
: PRESIDENCY DIvIsION. 
Monthly. 
? |“ Ghosak” eee | Khulna a: 350 
S i*Ge Genes... . | Murshidabad - 200 ‘ 
Weekly. - 
1 |“ Hitaishi” + »e | Murshidabad a 10th Apri , 
2 | * Murshidabad. Patrika ces ai Ditto ee ae pei 1806 
3 [** Murshidabad Pratinidhi ” Berbampore 200 : 
4 : Pratikar” oot ae Ditto bac 603 | 12th ditto 
6 Samaj-o-Sahitya is Deo ing ee 1,000 : 
iii 
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= is Reported Dates of papers received 
examined for the REMARKS. 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of pubiteaton. ] Seiten. _ week. yi eg 
| ee Usgtrya. | Orissa Division. | 
| | 
Monthly. | | 
. 99 eee eesene oeceee Onl six copies have 
1 | “Shikshabandhu ove sane ms been issued since 
2 |“ Utkalprabha ooo | Mayur the pore per was re- 
Weekly. 189. "8 oe 200 | 
2. 00 ) pee 4190 4. ome 
1 | “Samvad Vahika .. | Balasore | | copies ay — : 
; : are said to ve 
9 | “Uriya and N avasamvad’’...| Ditto ove 809 cen diseubened, bas 
g |“Utkal Dipika” - | Cuttack 41 eS ad ope gaa 
f cg os co Central ee) ve This paper is said to 
. ——— "See pops have some circula- 
tion in the Division, 
HInp!. Patna DIVISION. but the number o 
subscribers could 
Monthly. not be ascertained, 
1 |“ Bihar Bandhu” | Bankipur v0 600 
Weekly. 
1 sé Aryavarta v9 es Dinapur ile 1,000 6th and 18th April 1895. 
Urvv. 
my 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Akhbar-i-Al Punch ”’ «+ | Bankipur dv 500 
2 | ‘Gaya Punch’ . .. | Gaya aa 400 | 15th April 1895. 
8 | ‘* Mehre Monawar ” ... | Muzaffarpur 150 
BENGALI. RassHAHI. Division. 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Bagura Darpan"’ Bogra 000 ces 
2 | “ Hindu Ranjika” Sanh Rajshahi 283 | 10th April 1895. 
3 |“ Rangpur Dikprakash ” Kakina, Rangpur = «w. 300 
/ Hinpr. | | 
Monthly. 
1 | “Darjeeling Mission ke Masik| Darjeeling 150 sie It is said that 550 
) Samachar Fatrika.’ copies of the paper 
| are printed each 
BENGALI. Dacca Division. month. Out of this 
Fortniahtly. number 160 copies 
: ortnig , ly | : : are distributed 
1 Kasipur Nivasi .-- | Kasipur, Barisal 280 | 12th April 1895. among the subscri- 
2 | * Bangabandhu .» | Dacca 260 bers and the rest 
Weekly. sold to the public at 
three pies per copy. 
ee he Charu Mihir”... Mymensingh 900 | 9th April 1895. 
2 Dacca Prakash : acca 450 |14th — ditto. 
3 : Saraswat Patra Ditto 2650 | 13th ditto. 
4 4% Vikrampur ” Lauhajangha, Dacea .. 600 | llth _—_ ditto. 
5 | “ Bharatvasi’”’ Dacca bee 500 
ENGLISH aND Benaatt. 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Dacca Gazette” . | Ditto ie 500 | 8th April 1896. 
BEnaatt. Cuittacone Division, 
Fortnightly. 
1 |“ Tripura Prakash .. | Comilla 
Weekly. y 
ae Sensodhiai 2 Chittagong 120 
BENGALI. Assam. 
| aa ls : 
rT " Paridarshak : Sylhet " 240 
g |« Srihattavasi” 1; 
»: | Ditto De ee * Entries based on 
| Weekly. . information supplied 
1 |“, | by the De uty Post. 
ssam” i . ma 8s ter- =: fabs 
auhati a * 700 Assam. 2 
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) I.—Foreien PoLiTics. | 


ee oe | il says that the people of India agp 
thence alas ae ar wth to know the real object of Qi 
The Chitral expedition. Chitral ex ition, which is ong cost than 
three crores of their hard-earned money. Government has assigned ‘two: 
yo Peabo for that expedition. The Viceroy stated 
different and contradictory reasons ior & er ~ 
some time ago in the Council’ that the object of the Chitral hr sara 
rescue Dr. Robertson, bine song had po chat ths ableet of me roe Pe va 
hitral, and Government now 
yor Pe a Chitral, which isa feudatory State, against Umra Khan. Neither of 
is satisfactory. : Son 
oe tae fel hae, to place an English Resident witha small retinue among a 
wild and blosd-thirety people is purposely to expose him to attacks in order to 
find a pretext for hostilities. In the second place, Government had no business 
whatever to interfere in the internal affairs of Chitral in opposition to its 
declared policy and practice. In the third place, Dr. Robertson and Lieutenant 
Gurdon have tinendivies to thank for the dangerous situation they are in, for the 
former proceeded to Chitral knowing that the political sky of that State was 
overcast, and the latter neglected to obey Dr. Robertson’s order to withdraw 
to Mastuj, even when he found difficulties thickening round him. It was quite 
racticable for Lieutenant Gurdon to withdraw to Mastuj, for he received 
orders to withdraw on the 8th January, and Umra Khan attacked Killadoo on 
the 26th January, that is to say, 18 days later. In the fourth place, there is 
no need at all of entering into alliances with Chitral or Afghanistan in order to 
be able to repel a Russian invasion, which may be far more effectually repelled 
by conciliating the Indian people by lightening their burden of taxation. 

Again, under section 55 of the India Act of 1858, the Home Government 
is bound to bear the cost of the employment of Indian troops in military oper- 
ations outside of India. Immediately after the passing of that Act there was 
the Persian war, and the Home Government could evade the payment of the 
entire cost of that war and saddle India with one-half of it only on the plea 
that the war had been declared before the Act was passed. 

Even if the Chitral expedition has been necessary for the protection of 
India, England cannot justly refuse to bear at least a portion of its cost, for her 
Indian Empire is very profitable to her. If Government, however, chooses to 
trample upon its own laws there is no help. 


2. The Bharat Mitra of the 12th April says that, from telegraphic intelli- 
gence received, it appears that the Government of 
India, in conjunction with the Russian Government, 
will appoint a Commission to settle the Pamir question. If the proposed 
Commission fails to effect a friendly settlement between the Powers, no one 
knows what amount of Indian money and bow many lives will be lost. More- 
over, the thing which most excites suspicion in the writer’s mind is that the 
proposed Commission will consist of English and Russian officials who are well 
up in Indian and Russian frontier matters, that is to say, it may count among 
its members some of those Russian officials who were present in the Pamir 
during the action which resulted in the expulsion of Captain Younghusband. 


The Pamir question, upon which depends the fate of the Indian empire, cannot 
be solved by such a Commission. 


3. The emmidaas 4 Coandrika of the 15th April writes as fol- 
The Amir and his critics. Oe == 
ne oles We are not astonished to find our British or 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries blaming the Amir for his infidelity to Government, 
but it really pains us to see the Indian Mirror or the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
bring a similar charge against him. 
What can the Amir do with Russia on one side of himand England on the 
other? _ If he humours one and offends the other, it is certain death for him. 
For neither England nor Rassia can singly save him from the consequences of 
the other’s wrath. Under these circumstances, it is impossible for the Amir to 
repose implict trust in either power. It is true he takes 12 lakhs, and will 
be henceforward taking 18 lakhs annually from the British Government. 
But it is the English Government which pays this subsidy of its own motion 


The proposed Pamir Commission. 


HitavVanil, 


BuaRa? Mitra, 
April 12th, 1895, 


DaInix-0-SaAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


April 15th, 1898, 
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+n order to win him over to its own side, and he cannot therefore be blamed for 
taking it. The Anglo-Indian editorsmay charge the Amir with infidelity, but 
how do the native editors, who ought to know that the Amir Abdur Rahman 
refused all aid from the British Government when coming to occupy the throne 
of Afghanistan, prefer a similar charge against bim dae 

The English Government wanted to carry railways into Afghanistan, 
The Amir objected, because his subjects were offended at the proposal and 
objected to it. The British and Anglo-Indian newspapers may blame the Amir 
for this, but the Amrita Bazar 1 atrika should rather have praised Abdur 
Rahman for his conduct in this connection. oe 

A number of his subjects rose and fought against him, and the Amir put 

the principal offenders to death. Did not the British Government itself do the 
same thing during the Mutiny and the late acy a imbroglio? But Lord 
Lansdowne wrote a threatening letter to the Amir charging him with cruelty 
and barbarity. Anglo-Indians may approve of the Government’s conduct, but 
no one else will. Did the Amir, when replying to that letter, act wrongly in 
asserting his independence and blaming the Government of India for its meddle- 
someness? And should not the Patrika blame Lord Lansdowne instead of the 
Amir for this unpleasant affair ? 

Again, was it not arrogance on the part of Lord Lansdowne to tell the 
independent ruler of Afghanistan to be present at a darbar like an Indian 
Chief? And did the Amir act wrongly in telling Lord Lansdowne, in reply, to 
come to Cabul himself ? 

Lord Lansdowne wanted to send Lord Roberts to Cabul. But the Afghan 
ople entertain the deadliest ill-feeling against him, because it was owing to 
im that Ayub was made prisoner, and the Afghans were left without a king. 

The people of Afghanistan objected to Lord Robeczts’s coming to Cabul, 
especially if he was accompanied by troops. Abdur could not overrule the 
objection of his subjects, and he objected to Lord Lansdowne’s proposal. The 
Amir should rather be praised for his tact in coming to this decision, and his 
situation should rather excite sympathy. The Anglo-Indian newspapers might, 
and as a matter of fact they did. blame the Awir for his conduct. But ought 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika to endeavour to excite Lord Elgin’s displeasure 
against the Amir for it ? 

The Amrita Bazar Pairika wants to stop the Amir’s subsidy. We, too, 
should be glad if Government had not to pay it; but what if the withdrawal of 
the subsidy should excite the Amir’s anger against England, and lead him to 
form an alliance with Russia? It was wrong at the outset to grant him a sub- 
sidy, and when it was granted, to continue it for so many years. But the Amir 
will certainly be offended if it is segues now that he can. claim it as a matter 
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refusing to leave his territory; but how does the Amrita Bazar Patrika blame 
him for it? Considering the Amir’s state of health, even the Anglo-Indians 
did not blame him for sending his second son to England. But the Patrika 
blamed him for it. 

The Indian Mirror wants to implicate the Amir in the Chitral imbroglio. 
Jt is true that, when Sher Afzul fled for fear of his brother, he took shelter in 
Badakshan, a remote part of the Afghan territory. He once came to Chitral 
after the death of his elder brother, und ha: now come again. Is the Amir to 
be blamed for this? How can he keep in check Sher Afzul of Chitral, when he 
cannot keep under proper subjection all his own subjects? No one, who wishes 
well to India, should try to fix the blame of the Chitral difficulty upon the 
ur For a quarrel with: the Amir will prove disastrous to the people of 

ndia. 

Amir Abdur Rahman cannot be blamed on any account. He has never 
done any harm to the English, though the latter have often ill-treated him, and 
not only him, but his predecessors, Dost, Shere, Yakub and Ayub, He has 
foresight, statesmanship, administrative ability, and a calm judgment. Indeed, 
he has yery many good qualities and few faults, . 
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aE of right, and will it be advisable to offend him ? 

a t was altogether wrong to invite the Amir to visit England. The ruler of 
Lounte ' Afghanistan, which is inhabited by turbulent and uncivilised tribes, who are 
ay. constantly breaking out into rebellion, and whom only that ruler and no other 
Ut iH can keep under control, may be blamed by Englishmen and Anglo Indians for 
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17th April says that a treaty of peace will 
Medinet <" ‘fected between China and Jaen. It 


fatreaty 8000 ag 
of ‘ee Potmen Chins and geems that Russia is averse to such treaty, and, 


Japan. according to some native papers, it may declare a 


luded. ‘he Government of 

‘nst China or Japan in case a treaty 18 cone | 
tila eaaet the adios. wads§ ought to make every preparation necessary oe 
rotecting the frontiers of India against possible danger. In view of such a 
anger, it ought to annex to India all the petty States which stand between 


India and Russia. 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 

5. The Dacca Gacette of the 8th April draws the attention of the autho- 
rities to the scandalous mismanagement of affairs b 
the police on the occasionof the Ashokashtami fair 
in Langul Bund, in the district of Dacca. Only 
fifty or sixty constables were told off to maints«in peace and order in a gather- 
ing of some three or four lakhs of people. The executive authorities of the 
district also lamentably failed in the di scharge of their duties in that connec- 
tion. Mr. Lucas, the local Deputy Magistrate, had put up a tent long before 
the commencement of the fair, but on the day the fair commenced he was no- 
where. The Magistrate of Dacca paid a visit to the place only once, while 
Mr. Orr, the District Superintendent, was always late in his appearance on the 
scene. The unfortunate pilgrims had to suffer great hardship in consequence 
of this lamentable mismanagement of the affair. ‘There was a crop of accidents; 
three pilgrims were virtually trampled to death in the midst of the prevailing 
confusion. The ruffians had a happy time of it, and maltreated the pilgrims in 
various ways. Anticipating such incidents and occurrences, a number of respect- 
able people of the locality volunteered to act as police constables if the autho- 
rities had not a sufficiently strong police force to spare for the occasion. It 
is a matter of regret that Mr. Lucas, while rejecting their petition, failed to 
make satisfactory police arrangements for the maintenance of peace and order 
in the fair. ‘There was an outbreak of cholera in the place after the bathing, 
and the mortality was heavy. The authorities will do well to keep the tem- 
porary hospital erected in the place, open for some time more for the treatment 
of those who are still lying there. Babu Sarat Chandra Gupta, Chairman of the 
Narainganj Local Board, exerted himself in a praiseworthy manner to main- 
tain se a in the midst of the prevailing confusion. 


6. The Charumihir of the 9th April says that, as in other years, so in this 
yeer too, horrible outrages were committed in the 

{ymensingh district on young female pilgrims on 
the occasion of the late bathing festival, in spite of 
the arrangements made in several _— to prevent such outrages. The unusu- 
ally large gathering of this year afforded wicked people special opportunities 
for gratifying their evil propensities. The following letter gives some instances 
of outrages thus committed :— 


__ “The badmashes, who were all Musalmans, collected in bands on the bath- 
ing day all along the road from Kaliganj to Sambhuganj, and committed 


most inhuman outrages. They forcibly carried off three or four women, and 
beat those who opposed them ; one of the victims was the wife of * * * * 


Deb of Hat Dehal4é. The woman was found out the day following after a 
laborious search. A female servant of the Chakravartisof Subandia was attother 
victim, In trying to rescue her, one Hara Nath Thakur and another man were 


The police in the Brahmaputra 
bathing festival. : 


Outrages on female pilgrams at 
the bathing festival in the My- 
mensingh district. | 


severally bedten. The badmashes attacked even doolies and carts, and carried 
off pilgrims. No trace has yet been obtained of two women who have been 


taken away by them.” 


7. The Sahachar of the 10th April draws the attention of the Police 

ot ew method of swindling in authorities of Calcutta to a new method of swind- 
: ling which has of late come into vogue in the eity 
or palaces, A band of swindlers are in the habit of advertising for candidates 
for lucrative posts and promising to offer them to deserving persons on their 
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find great satisfaction in his heart if he, following this noble example of 
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| depiitiing specified sums of money. When the deposits are made, the advertisers 


of course make themselves scarce, and the expectant candidates soon find 
themselves hopelessly cheated. The writer mentions a case in which an 
inhabitant of chandrapur in the Sonapur Pargana, Bhuban Mohan Jat; 
name, was cheated by a band of these swindlers to the tune of Rs. 500, 
ey held out to him the prospect of a lucrative post under a zamindar, carry. 
ing a monthly salary of Rs. 80. 
8. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 11th April says thet 
Probability of a Hindu-Musal. Faridpur, hitherto _ undisturbed by any act of 
man quarrel in Farid pur. hostility between Hindus and Musalmans, will pro- 
bably become the scene of a bloody feud. One Yogindra Chandra Ghose, a 
I zamindar, is inciting his co-religionists by circulating a notice upon 
them to prevent cow slaughter by Musalmans. Some quarrel about cow 
may, therefore, very probably break out in Bengal in the ensuing Bukrid, if 
the police be not on their guard. 


9. The Hitavadi of the 12th April has heard a rumour that an enqui 
The charge of corruption against i8 being made by the authorities into the truth of 
the Kalna police. the charge of corruption against certain police 
officers of Kalna, and suggests that, as the charge is serious, the enquiry will be 
more satisfactory to the public if it is openly conducted. 


10. The same paper says that an old woman of Kalna, district Burdwan, 
The Sub-Inspector of Police, was lately knocked down by a spirited horse which 
Kalna, in an accident. the local ve ary, wg of Police was riding at the 
time, and had some of her teeth knocked out, her lips cut, and her back and chest 
severely bruised. She lay unconscious and unnoticed for the space of about 
half an hour after horse and rider had left the place, and was then conveyed to 
the hospital by the villagers. But for some unaccountable reason she has been 
hastily dismissed from the hospital, although she is, in her own opinion, as well 
as in that of her fellow-villagers, far from being cured of the injuries she 
received. The respectable men of the village should draw the attention of the 
authorities to this hasty discharge of the woman from hospital. 


11. The same paper writes as follows:— 

The dismissed writer-constable The visit which the Lieutenant-Governor paid 
of the Tollygunge thana. incognito to the Tollygunge thana has cost Bhagavati 
Ghosh, a writer-constable in that thana, his post. We have so long refrained 
from muking any reference to this dismissal, because we were confident that the 

r man would obtain justice in due course. But as we now see that the 
attention of Government will not be directed to the matter without an agitation 
on the subject, we will say a few words on behalf of the dismissed constable. 


We are not aware what defence Bhagavati Ghosh has to make for himself. 
But so far as we can judge from certain confidential letters which we have seen, 
the man appears to have been unjustly dismissed. : 


The ground of his dismissal, as stated.by the Inspector-General of Police, 
is that he failed to show proper respect to the ruler of the Province. But Sir 
John Lambert, who was with Sir Charles Elliott at the time of His Honour’s 
visit to the thana, has said that the constable’s failure to show proper respect 
was “‘due more to nervousness than to wilful negligence.’? The Inspector- 
General was not therefore justified in setting down the constable’s conduct to 
wilful negligence. Nervousness is natural to most people and should not be 
deemed a culpable offence. 


We refrain from publishing the confidential letters, because we see no 
necessity for so doing, and we only give their substance and hope that the 
authorities will not be offended at this. 


It is hardly desirable that the Lieutenant-Governor’s tours should be 4 
cause of the ot ponent of petty officers. Dignity is enhanced, not by 
lings, but by overlooking them. One day Napoleon found a 

sentry asleep, and instead of disturbing him kept watch at his post. When the 
soldier awoke and found the Emperor doing duty as sentry, he was overcome 
with fear. But Napoleon reassured him saying—“ Friend, as [ found you 
taking rest, I did not think fit to awake you.” The Lieutenant-Governor will 


( Me) 


hagavati Ghosh. We believe that Sir Charles Elliott does 
an fv Epica fr if he had known of it he would have certainly 
set aside this heavy punishment. Though we have no great love or respect for 


3:~ Charles Elliott, we are yet confident that he will remedy a grievous injustice 


hike . -y Ths Boaabail of the 12th April draws the attention of the autho- 


rities to the misconduct of the head-constable of 

The head-constable of the Ksli- +14 Kalighat police station and of the myrmidons 
nol quia under him. On the occasion of the large gathering 
of pilgrims in the Kalighat temple on account of the Ramnavam! ye on 
the 4th April last, a boy besmeared one of a number of Hindustanis who were 
amusing themselves there with the hols powder. Upon this the man began to 
thrash the boy, and when a number of people came to the rescue of the latter, 
there ensued a free fight between them and the band of Hindustanis, who count- 
ed among their number some of the constables attached to the Kalighat police 
station. A short while after, the head-constable of the place appeared on the 
scene; but instead of trying to put down the disturbance, he took the side of 
the assailants and began to belabour the spectators, some of whom he arrested 
and took tothe thana where they were cb gr soundly thrashed. Jt is quite clear 
that the head-constable can be prosecuted under the unlawful assembly, criminal 
trespass, rioting and grievous hurt sections of the Indian Penal Code. This is 
not also the first time that the man has thus misbehaved himself. Some time 
ago this man, a Musalman, trespassed into the temple compound, and forcibly 
carried away two goats intended for sacrifice. On that occasion he was for- 
given on his throwing himself upon the mercy of the Haldars of Kalighat. 
But he has now gone beyond the bounds of forbearance, and if the police 
authorities do not take proper care of him, he will create more mischief in 
future, and will thus become a standing cause of disturbance between the Kali- 
ghat police and the inhabitants of the locality, who, goaded to desperation, may 
cease to fear and respect the head constable’s badge of office. 

13. A correspondent of the same paper writes as follows:— 

On the 27th Feb last I was travelling 


Police oppression in @ rallwaY from Calcutta to Kuch Bihar. The compartment 


carriage. 


| of the train I occupied was comparatively solitary, 
but it became pretty full when the train reached the Damukdia Ghat station. 
And then, when the train reached a minor station, a number of men tried to force 
their way into our compartment, when a gentleman asked them to find out another 
compartment, as ours was not likely to accommodate them all. The men respond- 
ed that they were police guards, conveying a band of dacoits to Parbatipur, and 
they must accommodate themselves somehow or other. The gentleman in ques- 
tion was then roughly handled by the policemen, who insisted upon my leaving 
the compartment and began to useviolence against me. ‘hey had no compassion 
for me when I told them that I was very weak and was suffering from fever. 
While we were thus expostulating, the train began to move, and we had to travel 
in the company of our unwelcome friends. * * 7. Weel 
examined my pocket after they had left, I found myself poorer by four rupees 
and odd annas, 

14. A correspondent of the Samay of the 13th April has something to sa 

The Brahmaputra bathing about the bathing festival in Langalbund, whic 
festival. came off on the 3rd April last. There was a large 
concourse of people in that place on account of the 
festival, and many died of cholera, which this year d there with unprece- 


dented virulence. Three children were kidnapped in the midst of the prevailing 


rah 3a One of them, a fair girl of elven, was carried off in the fase of 
r father, while she was herself at the side of her mother, who was dying from 
—. Owing to extremely unsatisfactory police arrangements, the place 
= : ee y, renee by gundas, who were seen walking in gangs of ten and 
— e = treating the people, and using violence to women in various ways. 
writer personally witnessed a gang of these ruffians deliberately trampling 

& woman and a girl to death. The number of people who died from cholera 


and injuries received in course of the rush ra 
soe nasalier of those who were sesidnaly. injured tumult was very large, while 


was by no means: inconsider- 
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(b)— Working of the Courts. 


15, The Charu Mihir of the 9th 3. 3 says that Mr. Geake, the Officiating 
3 District Judge, has been in Mymensingh for only 
PB at the new Judge of ¢ . or six days, but his ways and manners haye 
em already astonished the people. Unlike his pre. 
decessor Mr. Harding he does not admit appeals at once, but argues at great 
length with the appellant’s pleader whether an appeal should be admitted or 
not, and in this way he rejects many appeals at the outset. This procedure hag 
alarmed the people of Mymensingh, especially because it was proved more than 
once during Mr. Harding’s time that the Magistrates of Mymensingh are not all 
infallible men. At times Mr. Geake also sends for pleaders to his own private 
chamber in order to argue cases there. , 
16. A correspondent of the same paper says that the large number of 
| a stponements, which are made in every case in the 
a tied. «CO Pingns ~manaa in the Mymensingh district has 
eee eee made it impossible for people there to have their 
disputes settled by the Munsif’s court. Every witness costs one anna ee diem, 
and every affidavit costs four annas, and a case is hardly disposed of without 
four or five postponements. This entails much unnecessary expenditure on 
the suitors. The Munsif’s attention is also drawn to the corruption of the peons, 
who levy blackmail in serving summonses, executing decrees, &c. Those who 
are compelled to pay the peons’ diet money in excess of the fixed rate, and do 
so under protest and in the presence of witnesses, seldom get the excess pay- 
ment back from the court. 


17. The Sahachar of the 10th April thus comments on Mr. Cotton’s reply 
was tail to the interpellation in. the Bengal Legislative 
Peomcactag Council about the working of the Munsifs’ courts:— 

The reply vouchsafed by Mr. Cotton on behalf of the Government to the 
interpellation relating to an increase in the number of Munsifs does not stand 
to reason. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has no reason to find fault with the delay 
made by Munsifs in disposing of suits under trial before them. Everybody 
will be glad like the Lieutenant-Governor to see greater despatch in the transac- 
tion of their business by the Munsifs, but no one will be willing to secure 
despatch at the sacrifice of justice. The so-called procrastination of the Munsifs 
is not, as the Lieutenant-Governor believes, due to their idleness or incapacity. 
His Honour has no personal experience of the working of our Civil Courts. If 
he had, he could have very easily understood that a Munsif has to devote a 
sufficiently large portion of his time and attention to a civil suit if he is to 
adjudicate it conscientiously. The points raised in a civil suit are generally 
very intricate, and they take time to be settled. Far from passing their time 
idly, the Munsifs work themselves to death in order to discharge their duties 
properly and conscientiously. ‘The whole country will bear witness to the fact 
that they work beyond office hours. More cannot and should not be expected 
from them. They cannot convert themselves into “ file-clearing machines.” 
That, under these circumstances, the Munsifs very ably administer justice 
cannot be questioned. ‘The Privy Council has often upheld the verdicts of the 
lower courts and set aside those of the High Court. This is a clear proof of 
the ability and judicial soundness of the Munsifs, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
has done them wrong in finding fault with their work. In doing so, he has 
not only done injustice to a deserving class of officials, but has also run the risk 
of bringing the administration of civil justice into jeopardy, by creating in their 
mind the impression that they should even sacrifice justice in order to secure 
despatch of business, if they are at all to enjoy the good graces of the head of 
the Government. The only remedy for the delay in the administration ‘of. 
civil justice is to increase the number of Munsifs from 295 to, say, 400. This 
can be done at an additional cost of about five lakhs of rupees a year, and this 
the Government ought not to grudge, considering the immense benefit that will 
be gained. The Government, which could sanction the expenditure of a crore 
of rupees in order to compensate 2 small class of its servants for their loss 
from exchange, ought not surely to grudge the expenditure of a few lakhs of 


ri in order to place the administration of civil justice on a more satisfactory 
ooting. 3 en 


} 


——. e 


/ 
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Mh 12th April observes as follows :— Heaney 
oo ena 7 “8 We do not know what to think of Mr. Cotton’s 


The question of licenses for yenly to Babu Surendranath Banerji’s interpellation 
oe in the Council, regarding og — of age 

-7 many cases to grant licenses for the use or arms through- 
pry 9 paanaciar. red we to understand the reply as an indirect censure of 
the conduct of the Magistrate? To obtain a pass from the Magistrate is a 
difficult thing, and the difficulty will greatly increase if the Divisional Com- 
missioner’s countersignature has to be cbtained to passes for the use of arms 
throughout the Presidency. Few will feel inclined to take passes for the use 
of arms throughout the Proskdeney at so much trouble. It 1s not easy to we 
why Government is making the rigorous provisions of the Arms Act more an 
more rigorous. Government is losing the confidence of the people, and is on 
its part unable to trust the people. This is very sad. It is clear that the 
Lieutenant-Governor has made the above arrangement in order to uphold the 
prestige of the officials, and at the same time to please the people. But such 
concern for official prestige is not good. : 

19. The Banganivas? of the 12th April says that the Magistrate of Dacca 
is making great delay in giving out to the public 
the decision of the Government in the case of 
Mr. Fordyce. The Indian public may not have anything to say against the 
Government, even if its decision be favourable to the Deputy Magistrate, for as 
loyal subjects they must abide by any decision the Government comes to. But 
the Government should not make any unnecessary delay in giving out its 
verdict, as such delay is always likely to create suspicion. 


j / 


Mr. Fordyce’s case. 


20. The Dacca Prakash of the 14th April quotes statistics to show that in > 


| the Dacca District there was in 1893 a decline in 
, Ligenses for firearms under the the number of passes issued under the Arms Act to 
persons carrying firearms. If the authorities were. 
induced to thus reduce the number of passes by seeing the increase in the 
number of shooting casesin Barisal, they were certainly misled. If an increase 
in the number of passes had been the cause of any increase in the number of 
shooting cases, then the number of shooting cases would certainly have increased 
in Dacca and Mymensingh, which, however, is not the case. Murders are com- 
mitted generally by firearms for which no passes are at all taken out, of which 
there is no record in the Police office, and which can therefore be easily con- 
cealed or destroyed in order to remove every trace of evidence. From this it is 
quite clear that, in order to reduce the number of shvoting cases, passes should 
be more freely granted to persons using firearms. 

21. The Darsak of the 14th April complains that people have had to suffer 
great inconvenience this year in depositing the 
road cess in the Hooghly Collectorate. They have 
had to dance attendance several times at the Collec- 
torate before their dues were deposited. The authorities should see that in 
future no such inconvenience takes place. : 

22. ‘The Sulabh Dainik of the 16th April refers to the acquittal of Privates 


: Bacon and Capon, who were charged with havin 
ae of Batives by European done grievous hurt to a native, and observes that 
ae _ this shows that the Commander-in-Chief’s recent 
circular restricting shooting by European soldiers has borne no fruit whatever. 
The writer also observes that the number of such murders committed b 
European soldiers out shooting is not likely to be reduced unless the criminal 
sas judge them impartially and punish them adequately. These cases of 
src er pass for shooting accidents, but it is difficult to understand why such 
accidents should be so very frequent in this country, when in England, where 


too soldiers go out shooting, nota sino] 
known to have taken eg gle shooting accident of this nature is 


Payment of road-cess in the 
Hooghly Collectorate. 


(d)— Education. 


23. A Maheshtala correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 13th April draws 


: ) the attenti f “1 
etenitatin ntion of the Inspector of Schools, -Presi- 
sal. eronee im Se Mate: Ginas Circle, to the Biss wor of small-pox in the 
suburbs and the consequent necessity of closing the 
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educational institutions in those places for the summer vacation somewhat earligr 
this year. The rietors of some of these schools hesitate to close them without 
the consent of oy tor of Schools, as the date of closing for the summer 
vacation was previously fixed by them in consultation with the latter. 
24. The Hind p Sesiahe of the 15th April says thata Muhammadan 
| | student of the Lahore Medical College took out the 
The Principal of the Lahore gvo-ball of a cow and exposed it to the view of his 
peg erat indu fellow students, some of whom touched it 


not knowing what it was. But when they came to know that it wasa cow’s 
eye-ball which they had touched they became indignant, and complained 
against the Muhammadan boy to the Principal of the College, who, however, told 
the boys in reply that, according to medical science, the cow’s eye was a fit 
object with which to make surgical experiments, and that the students who had 
come to learn medicine there could not'retain all their religious prejudices, and 
that he who could not part with his orthodoxy must leave the College at once. 
Of course, the Hindu students got angry with their Principal at this reply. 
Surely the Principal’s advice is worth listening to! The Principal also told the 
ve * vg any one bringing such complaints to him should have his name 
struck oi, | | 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration, 


25. The Sahachar of the 10th April finds fault with the reply of the 
: | Lieutenant-Governor to ra appeal of the Calcutta 
he Bengal Government's re- Municipality, praying for a grant-in-aid of th 
sabe ka the aaa — eullene Scaiial | at the present crisis, His 
Honour’s argument that the epidemic of small-pox 
was confined to Calcutta, and therefore no grant could be sanctioned out of 
the Provincial fund to check its progress, will not hold water. An epidemic 
cannot long remain confined to a particular locality. Already the small-pox 
epidemic has travelled out of Calcutta and is creating a havoc in the mufassal. 
The Government’s reply is cruel and er unworthy of Sir Charles Elliott, 
who, with all his faults, is well-known for his far-reaching generosity and 
kindness, It is to be earnestly hoped that the Government will find its way 
to reconsider the appeal of the Calcutta Municipality. : 
26. The Samay of ig Poy pom at < sO of the Health 
Officer of the Calcutta Municipality to: a growin 
Unhealthy betes ia Colette = naiennes in the town is the: + of > aa 
number of small hotels miscalled ‘‘ Hindu hotels,” which are undoubtedly one 
of the principal causes of the prevalence of the cholera epidemic in Calcutta. 
These hotels generally cater to clerks, shopkeepers, artizans, day-labourers, 
and a large number of railway passengers who have to temporarily put up in 
the metropolis. They provide their customers with all kinds of rotten and 
adulterated articles of food, which are a fruitful source of poison, and without 
doubt contain the germs of cholera and many other diseases. In the course 
of the last few years the number of these hotels has increased considerably, 
thus multiplying the chances of the spread of contagion. The sooner they 
are put down with a high hand, or forced to supply nothing but fresh and 
a ga articles of food, the better for the health of the people of 
Calcutta. 
27. The Bangavasi of the 13th April considers it strange that natives 
<a a a a i sg —— entering the a al agin 
a Sete mg at Monghyr, and the strangest thing o that the 
ee eee order making the nrohibstion neat have been 
issued by the native Chairman of the Municipality under his own signature. 
The Chairman says that he issued the order under pressure put upon him by 
the Magistrate. This is, at least, the version of the case published by the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. If the story of the pressure is correct, the Chairman 
should have resigned instead of thus bringing dishonour on Local Self- 
Government, One is at a loss to understand what Local Self-Government 16 
coming to. ) 
28, Referring to the propesss mare by the Hooghly Municipality ar 
..., 26 would stand guarantee for a monthly income 0 
one Tener Greeny. Rs, 250 from the proposed Railway ‘station near 


/ 
/ 
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/ 
sure Vartavaha of the ,14th April is at a loss to 


/ 
the Jubilee Bridge, the Chin d commit itself to such a pledge when. 


understand how the Municipality coul 
it seems not to have even the wherewith 


tion. | 


(f)—Questions affecting the land. 


: ‘tavehi of the 10th April says that the new revenue 
~ er pees pew has been introduced since the Ist April 


The new revenue chalan. last will not be found particularly convenient to the 


i +des the old entries, the new chalan requires the name of the 
armen ag which revenue is paid, to be entered in it. The police cess entry 
as been omitted, and this cess will in future have to be paid under a separate 
chalan. The entry concerning malikana has also been omitted, and maltkana has 
been amalgamated with revenue. The dak cess has been included in the new 
chalan, and the dates fixed for its payment are the 29th May and the 13th 
December. But these dates not coinciding with the dates for the payment of 
revenue, serious inconvenience will be felt. One fails to see what Government 
will gain by this arrangement. It is said that those people who have already 
id in their dak cess for the whole of the ensuing year, according to the old 


system, will have half the amount forfeited to Government. | 


(9) —Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation, 


30. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 9th April gives expression to a widely 
felt complaint arising out of the arrangement recently 
made by the East Indian Railway Company, in 
virtue of which the 7-20 up chord passenger train does not stop at the Mankur 
station. Owing to this arrangement great hardship is felt by a large number 
of people who have to go to Bbudbud, a munsifi chauki near Mankur, in connec- 
tion with civil suits pending in the Munsif’s court there. When the old arrange- 
ment was in force, people could go to Budbud and return home every day. 
But now they will have to suffer all the inconvenience of putting up there for 
two or three days with bag and baggage, and with a large following of witnesses 
and pleaders. The writer does not pretend to understand the secret of this 
arrangement. If it is intended to save time, that object can be better secured 
by making the train stop at Mankur and omit Gulsi, an unimportant station 
between Kanu Junction and Mankur. 


A railway complaint. 


(h)— General. 


31. A correspondentof the Charu Mihir of the 9th April complains that 
A complaint againsta Sub-Regis- One has to come to the Gopalpur Sub-Registry Office 
a oe a the ‘Tangail sub-division of the Mymensingh 
_— ; district three or four times before one can get a 
deed registered there. This state of things occasions serious inconvenience to 
the people, and ought to be soon remedied. 
382. The Sahachar of the 10th April highly approves of the action of the 
Rieiiis th a ae ok Supreme Government in increasing the pay of the 
eink atid aaa sepoy from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 amonth. The writer 


; ; also thanks the Government of Bengal for it : 
lution to increase the pay of its menial servants. oe 


33. The Sulabh Dainik of the 12th April writes as follows :— | 


‘Sir Charles Elliott and official One is unable to enumerate all the memorable 
high-handedness. | ca P scgpi will grace the record of Sir Charles 
lotts administration of Bengal for the last five 
years. Fortunate are the Bengalis that +h ; 
— ave countless and witheas measure. i er eee ee. ree goed 
1g “onour recently said that it was not desirable that Governm 
: : } ent should 
ze 8 mens ene with the work of its subordinate officers, and that 
could not afford pg b ab of no greater duration than twenty-four hours each, it 
It is true Government bee eased with trifling matters concerning them. 
least. has ee has many other things to do. But, Sir Charles Elliott, at 
re ags rest ery er, Pie gr. his Lieutenant-Governorship, been engaged in a single 
manded his time more: urgently. He has spent much time in 


al to repair a road within its jurisdic- 
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toura and inspections, but we have not heard of a single instance where his 
i ion has borne any result besides waste of money on his reception,’ 
Wise nee in Dacca, a helpless old woman came with a petition for him; but 
it is said that he kicked her away. It is better to do nothing than to go ont 
on tours of inspection which yield no better results. — My 

Government may have many graver matters to attend to; but is it not a 
part of its duty to check the folly, insolence, rashness and high-hand edness of 
its officers? Here is a Magistrate who beats a man without provocation ; 
another who demolishes people’s houses; a third who tells ef Musalman that 
he is born of a Hindu. Here is a Judge who calls people ‘ sala (wife's brother) ; 
another who pulls witnesses by the ear; @ third who, in collusion with the 
police, wants to hang criminals by the dozen. Again, here is a Deputy who 
fines a man for making water; and there is a police officer who arrests eV 
Hindu as a rebel, and welcomes every Musalman into the Magistrate’s zanana. 
Is it not Government’s duty to interfere with the work of such officers? Do 
the authorities think that their duty consists sulely in running about from 
place to place? 

Sir Charles said that Government’s days consisted only of twenty-four 
hours, and that they were therefore not sufficient to enable it to exercise 
control over its subordinate officers. Are acts of insolence and high-handednesg 
by Government’s officers, then, so numerous? If so, very nicely, indeed, has 

Honour ruled Bengal for the last five years; and the people of the province 
should treasure up his name in their minds. If Sir Charles has understood 
that an attempt to check the high-handedness of Civilians will leave him little 
time to look to other business, we have nothing to say. It is enough that we 
have an admission from him that he knows of the oppressions which are com- 
mitted by the officers of Government, but he cannot check them for want of 
time, though it is a nice admission for a ruler to make. 

34. The Sanjivani of the 13th April complains that the Port Commissioners 
post of Calcutta are deliberatel violating a standi 
the When Ut the port Commis, OFder of the Secretary of State to the effect that, 
sionene of Colentia. except in the Civil Service, no person who is not 

a native of India or a European domiciled in 
India should be appointed to a post carrying a salary of Ks. 200 or up- 
wards. ‘The Port Commissioners are appointing foreigners, even to posts 
carrying a salary of Rs. 100, not to speak of posts of superior value. It is 
also rumoured that the Vice-Chairman of the Port Commissioners has circulated 
a confidential circular, in which he says that he has power to appoint persons 
to posts carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and downwards, and dismiss them from 
service. If this is true, the Port Commissioners’ office will soon be depleted 
of natives and filled with foreigners. It is also difficult to understand wh 
the Vice-Chairman of the Port Commissioners should enjoy a privilege whic 
is very properly denied to the Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality. 

35. ‘lhe same paper writes as follows :— 

As if to avenge itself upon the ‘“ faddists,” 

C Bast ha soagy of the Hemp Drugs the Government has girded up its loins to sing the 
praise of hemp and opium. It is trying to give 

the lie direct to the denouncers of these drugs by saying that they possess 
‘innumerable beneficial qualities,’by representing them as comforting and 
harmless luxuries, preservers of health, and God’s greatest gifts. But the 
Government ought to carefully consider how far it is discharging its heavy 
responsibility to its people in thus attributing incalculable virtues to hemp and 
opium, simply out of spite towards the philanthropic agitators whom it is 
pleased to call “faddists.” It ought to know that if it does or says anything 
that is in the least calculated to affect prejudicially the morals of the people, it 
will have eo an account of its conduct before God, who has imposed upon 
it the sacred duty of looking after the material and moral welfare of millions 
of human beings. We are not yet fully acquainted with the decision of the 
Opium Commission; but judging from the decision of the Hemp Drugs Com- 
mission, and the way in which the Government is praising opium in anticipa- 
tion of a favourable decision, we almost fear that the only outcome of the two 
Commissions will be an increase of the consumption of hemp and opium, 
which it appears the Government is with its whole heart bent on encouraging. 
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And if the result be that, then these Commissions will have done incalculable 


» of this country. For say what they may to the contrary, 
there is little doubt thet hemp and opium are deleterious poisons, and the Gov- 


could have understood the Government if it had gery the abolition of the 


he score of revenue. 
use of opium and hemp on the But we cannot too strongly condemn 


ling the truth under a gilded lie. Ee ae 
- Se codes F aolf admits that hemp and opium are far less injurious 


than hemp and opium? 
| III.— LEGISLATIVE. 


36. The General and Gauhari Aspi of the 8th 8 publishes a cartoon 
in which Sir James Westland, dressed in police 


& uniform with a constable’s baton in his right hand, 


is represented as holding Mr. Mehta by the beard with his left hand thrown. 


across the Council table, and taking him to task for his bold and independent 
speech in connection with the Police Act Amendment Bill. 
37. The Charu Mihir of the Yth April cannot approve of everything that 
Sir Charles Elliott recently said on the subject of 
interpellations, but the evident sincerity of his 
advice is certainly reassuring. The fact is that 
the method which is generally followed by the Secretaries in giving replies 
forces the members to assume the attitude they take. Very often in framing 
their replies the Secretaries aim solely at discomfiting and raising a laugh at 
the expense of the interpellators. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will give to his own Secretaries instructions which will 
make it possible for the members to follow His Honour’s advice on the subject 
of interpellations. _ 
One use of the interpellations is —" to draw the timely attention of 
Government to wrong-doing on the part of any mufassal officer, so that the 
authorities may at once take steps to set that officer right. It was simply 
because Government did not take timely action upon the warnings which were 
given to it that Messrs. Bell and Lang were able to act again and again in the 
way they did. It is true that, as Sir Charles Elliott suggested, private enquiries 
made near the Secretaries may enable members to get more easily replies 
to many of the questions which they generally put in the Council. But in 
giving this advice, His Honour forgot that the object of most of the questions 
put in the Council is not to elicit information from Government for an interpel- 
lator’s personal satisfaction or enlightenment, but to let the country at large 
know from Government’s own mouth its motives for its actions, It is as much 
the interest of the rulers, as it is that of the ruled, that the latter should know 
by what motives their rulers are guided in their actions. It cannot be right or 
advisable to refuse them opportunities for knowing this. 
38. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 10th April says that, at the ensuing 
election of members for the Bengal Council, com- 
petent candidates may not be forthcoming from the 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur Divisions; but no such 
on need be entertained regarding the Burdwan, Dacca, and Bhagalpur Divisions. 
oo gonent sag this time at least one member will be elected from the 
Precis gr saplcssrgsen who will be a mufassal man, and one thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants and grievances of the mufassal people. 


39. _, The Hitavadi of the 12th April says that Babu Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Elections for the Bengal Council. who has worked hard for the Calcutta University and 
per eae ho h has always laboured strenuously in the cause of 
ion, who has acted for many years as Secretary to the Indian Association, 


and who, on a previous occasion, acquitted himself most creditably as a member 


of the Ben l Leoi lati C . " } 
dependence and spirit, ‘ia the uncil, and who is, besides, a man of character, in- 
Provincial Osmaddl, 


Sir Charles Elliott on interpel- 
lations. 


The ensuing elections for the 
Bengal Council 


; fittest person to represent the University in the 
t would be an insult to Babu Ananda Mohan to set up 
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Babu Rajkumar Sarvadhikari against him. The writer has nothing to say to 
those who hesitate to declare themselves against unprincipled traitors to their 
country. Fortunately, the number of such men is not very large. But it is 
still to be feared that the election may after all go against Ananda Mohan Babu, 
for a large number of salaam loving Englishmen and ‘Government officers and 
apke wastes are now Fellows of the Calcutta University, and Babu Rajkumar has 
great influence with them. 

The country universally desires the re-election of Babu Surendranath 
Banerji as a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, for they think that 
without him that Council will become a lifeless thing. It is only on account of 
Babu Surendranath that the people realise that they have a Legislative Council 
in Bengal, and the right of interpellation is exercised 1n it. But from jealo 
or other ill-feeling many are secretly trying to prevent the re-election of Babu 
Surendranath. Babu Kalinath Mitra, who once injured the country as a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, and who uttered the down-right lie that 99 
per cent. of Hindus are beef-eaters, 1s said to be a candidate for election to the 
Council as the representative of the Calcutta Municipality. People are there- 
fore uneasy in their minds. It is]hoped that the Commissioners will act discreetly 
in the matter of the election. 

40. The Sanjivani of the 13th April writes as follows :— 

It is me of Mr. Gladstone that if he had not 
The Lieutenant-Governor in the entered Parliament, he would have by this time been 
ct pam nota Archbishop of Canterbury. Inthe same way, we 
can say of our Lieutenant-Governor that if he had not entered the Civil Service, 
he would have by this time turned out a religious preacher of the first water— 
so great is his faculty of delivering himself of a sermon. ‘The two sermons His 
Honour lately preached in the two Legislative Councils have confirmed us in 
our opinion. People will never forget the manner in which His Honour 
acquitted himself in the debate on the Financial Statement. Sir Charles Elliott 
is not an ordinary member of the Council. He sits there as the ruler of a 
Province, the welfare of which depends upon the way in which he acts and 
thinks. As such, his opinion ought to carry great weight, as it certainly influ- 
ences and moulds his administration. He ought therefore to measure every 
word he speaks, and think calmly before he commits himself to any particular 
line of action. ‘The Indian public was therefore greatly astonished to see a 
man of His Honour’s position entirely forgetting himself, and his sacred respon- 
sibility in his speech in connection with the budget debate. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s indignation was aroused by Mr. Mehta’s speech 
criticising independently, but temperately, Mr. Westland’s financial statement 
and condemning the ever-growing military expenditure of the Government. 
There was nothing new in Mr. Mehta’s speech, and he based his observations on 
the unquestionable authority of two retired Finance Ministers of India. But 
Sir Charles was not the man to bear tamely any independent and fearless 
expression of opinion within the walls of the Legislative Council. He was on 
fire, and before the Finance Minister himself had time to reply to Mr. Mehta’s 
speech, he rose in his place, and forgetting for the moment every rule of fair 
argumentation and common courtesy began to roundly abuse Mr. Mehta. 
The way in which Sir Charles insulted Mr. Mehta was thoroughly unworthy 
of a gentleman, especially of a gentleman in His Honour’s position. Mr. Mehta 
was as much a member of the Legislative Council as the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself. He was perhaps entitled to even greater respect than His Honour, 
because he had sacrificed a good deal in order to be present in his seat in the 
Legislative Council. He is as much a well-wisher of the people as Sir Charles. 
The Lieutenant-Governor had therefore no reason to think that the sole object 
of Mr. Mehta’s speech was to embarrass the Government and discredit its policy 
in the eye of the public; and that he was not actuated by the noble intention of 
honestly pointing out the defects in the financial policy of the Government, 
so that it might find its way to mend them. 

The speech of the Lieutenant-Governor in his own Council on the occasion 
of the debate on the Provincial budget was not also worthy of his position. On 
that occasion the Hon'ble Surendra Nath Banerjee asked some questions 
regarding the Provincial revenue and its expenditure. The multiplicity of the 
Hon’ble Member's questions evidently put the Lieutenant Governor out of 
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temper, and he delivered a long sermon in which he observed that these inter- 
| ’ 


pellations had all the appearance of, discrediting the pay _ a esta 
and lowering its prestige 1n the estimation 0 e os > ne ae 
the Hon’ble Members to simplify their questions, which they could easily do by 
he Secretaries and privately eliciting from them the 
reviously consulting the 5 ee tended se 
information they might require. It is not difficu z unders ee ; e se O 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s uncalled for advice. very one condemn any 
‘ntention of embarrassing the Government by making unnecessary and harass- 
‘n -nterpellations in the Council. But Sir Charles Elhott means something 
on than discouraging such an intention. He does not evidently like to under- 
o the trouble of preparing answers to interpellations, or to run the risk of 
exposing to the public view some of the glaring defects in his administration by 
letting in the light of public criticism into its dark innermost recesses. The 
system of interpellation was, however, introduced in the Legislative Councils 
with the most commendable object of acquainting the people with the details 
of the policy of the Government, and thus establishing amicable relations 
between the rulers and the ruled. And Sir Charles Eliott, being himself a well- 
wisher of the people, ought not to shirk the responsibility which has been 
imposed upon his Government by the introduction of that system. On the 
other hand, he ought to so regulate the administration as never to leave a dark 
spot in it, and thus make it free from all blame. ‘The right of interpellation 1s 
greatly prized by every member of the Legislative Council, and upon a proper 
exercise of it depends the welfare of the country. And if Sir Charles Elliott 
tries to hamper the proper exercise of this right, he will only create suspicions 
in the public mind about his professions of love and sympathy for the people. 


41. The Sulabh Dainik of the 15th April rejoices to learn that Mr. Mehta 
has been re-elected by the Bumbay Municipality to 
a seat in the local Legislative Council, and that he 
has every likelihood of being again returned to the 
Supreme Legislative Council of India. The hope of the official members of the 
Council, never again to see Mr. Mehta in their midst, is not therefore likely to 
be realized. Unhappily, however, neither Sir Charles Elliott nor Sir Antony 
MacDonnell will be present in the Legislative Council to see Mr. Mehta comin 

back in triumph to resume his seat there. By that time Sir Charles Elliott’s 
term of office will be over, and Sir Antony MacDonnell will have been appointed 
Lieutenant-(3overnor of the North-Western Provinces. If it had been given to 
them to see Mr. Mehta again in their midst, even they would have appreciated 
his independence, his fearlessness, his straightforwardness, and his courage of 
conviction. Already one of the prophecies of Mr. Mehta is going to be fulfilled. 
The cost of the Chitral expedition has already assumed serious proportions, 
and is very likely to rise from 14 lakhs to 14 crores. The people of Bombay 


are certainly to be congratulated upon their sagacity in appreciating the sterlin 
merit of a man like Mr. Mehta. " se 5 8 


Mr. Mehta in the Legislative 
Council. 


IV.—Native Srates. 


42. The Cahinsura Vartavaha of the 14th April is very glad to learn, on the 

wis Sdn wt Seleieiad authority of the Dacca Prakash, that the evil reports 
Tippera and his malicious critics, | lately published in the 7 ripura Prakash regarding 
the Maharaja of Tippera are malicious and were 

fficials dismissed from the service of the State. The 


akash to make a clean breast of the whole affai d 
sroneny deprecates the conduct of the dismissed officers, many of i yo 
rahmos, for having thus maliciously misrepresented the Maharaja, 


43. The Dacca Prakash of the 14th April thus contradicts certain rumours 
Independent Tippera. 7 circulated in regard to the Tippera 

In a recent issue of the Sanjivani & Wri 
“ap , & writer observed that the Viceroy did 
a . ; gg Ay to oe Maharaja of Tippera, and that this might 2 con- 
this tetiedic, co 6 independence of this Native State is declining. Against 
arty Matceste cae might be cited the programme of the interview 
wie ete Bead raja an the Viceroy, as published at the time in the Statesman 
Cwspapers. From this programme it appears that the Maharaja 


circulated by a number of o 
writer desires the Dacca Pr 
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DARUSSALTANAT 
aND Urbv GUIDE, 


April llth, 1895. 


BANGAVASI, 
April 13th, 1895. 


‘ment for the improvement of a system which had’ been for a long time 


= 2. | 
was received by the Viceroy with ali the pomp and ccremony due to an inde. 
pendent prince. It is not known for. certain that the Viceroy did not pay a 
return visit. But even if he did not do so, that fact alone 1s not sufficient 
to affect prejudicially the relation between the Maharaja as an independent 
prince, and the Government of India as the suzerain power, 1b being simply 
a matter of etiquette with the Viceroy to pay or not to pay a return visit to a 
Native prince. In fact, it is simply ridiculous to insinuate that a prince who 
has his own law, his own courts of justice, his own jail, lis own stamps, and who 
can hang a criminal, and even punish a British subject committing an offence 
within his dominivn, is not an independent prince. 


To prove the popularity of the Maharaja, a single instance will suffice. 
After an interval of twenty-five years, the present Maharaja some years ago 
paid a visit to Comilla. So great on this occasion was the euthusiasm of the 
people to see him, that they lined the whole way throngh which he passed, and 
gathered in Comilla from different parts of the district, and so great was the 
rush to see him whenever he was out, that the police could maintain order with 
great difficulty. The Lieutenant-Governor was so struck by these marks of 
unparalleled ore? entertained towards the Maharaja by his people that he 
prevailed upon him to pay such visits to Comilla more frequently, as that would. 
not only strengthen the bonds of amity between him and the British Govern- 
ment, but would also give his people an opportunity of gratifying themselves 
more frequently with his sight. 


Now, as regards the complaint brought by the dismissed officers of the State. 
Formerly, all the offices in the State were monopolised by men coming from 
a few parganas in the district, such as Nurnagar, Sarail, and Burdakhat. They 
formed a clique among themselves, and did not allow an outsider to poach upon 
what they regarded as their sacred preserves. They robbed the State in various 
ways, of which a few instances may be cited. They stole many valuable 
documents and records concerning proprietary rights in land and took unlawful 
possession of lands under colour of forged documents. _ By sach foul means 
also many of them placed themselves in a position to enjoy the possession of 
more land than they had really a title to. The dewans drawing salaries of 
fifty rupees a month used to live in a fabulously princely style. A pargana 
which now yields a revenue of a lakh and a quarter, then yielded only 
twenty thousand rupees, the difference going to the pockets of these unscru- 
pulous officers. The present Maharaja has put down this corruption with a 
high hand. He has dismissed the corrupt officials, and in their place has 
appointed men of integrity imported from distant parts of Bengal, with whose 
help he has carried many important measures of reform in the State. This 
conduct of the Maharaja has acted as gall and wormwood to this pilfering band 
of officials who are now vilifying him in the Tripura Prakash and other papers, 
and shedding crocodile tears over the so-called ‘decline of Tippera under the 
present Maharaja.” : 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


44. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 11th April says that 
Mr. Dadabhai Noaroji, M.P., backed by the Hindus, 
blamed Lord Harris on his arrival in Eng!and for 
showing partiality to the Musalmans in the Hindu- 
Musulman quarrels. Lord Harris, however, in his reply said that, during his 
tenure of office, it was his earnest desire to keep these two hostile parties in a 
state of pe calmness; but as he found the Hindus who have now-a-days 
become the wealthiest nation in India, in most cases oppressive towards the 


Musalmans, he thought it wise to protect the weak (Musalman) against the 
strong. 


45. The Bangavast of the 13th April has the following :— 


About two years ago some eminent kavirajes sub- 


mitted a petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
stating that the dyurvedie system of medicine was the one most suited to the 


people of this country, and praying His Honour to lend his support to a move- 


Lord Harris in the Hindu- 
Musalman quarrels. 


The Ayurvedic movement. 
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ceipt of this petition, Mr. Risley, Secretary to the Govern- 
up the cause of the haviraes ; and it 1s said that he not. 
ion of the dyurvedic system, but has a deep and sincere | 
faith in ite efficacy as a system of treatment, It is said that on one occasio 
Mr. Risley had a serious attack of diarrhoea, which baffled all the efforts f 
Western medical science to cure it, and only yielded to the treatment ‘made of 
it by kaviray Bijayratna Sen, the eminent dyurvedic physician in this cit Thi 
cure not yo f converted Mr. Risley, but disabused the whole Euro A :. 
munity of Calcutta of their old belief that the savirajes are quacks aa n thing 
more. It is vo wonder, therefore, that Mr. Risley should be a@ sup Stee of 
the cause of the dyurvedic system. And now that he has returned from En land 
everybody interested in that cause should exert himself to win it — 
The om which includes the establishment of an 4 urvedie school 
nage garden, y 6 dispensary, will require aout free hit 6 hve 
akhs of rupees for its tu filment. But Government need not 
couri towards this sum. If it only becom ar ci 
the people by mere word of oak that potion “ mF ype ‘tribus gots 
a re og eH of this noble object, the eaten waeane wan to taloed fous 
e people themselves in not atm 
oe | rupees have been prt ag a i ~ em ven About + oe 
Tek Gakeek leuk ak ioe Poh re | y the zanindars of Uttarpara 
of unaay othet elahs whe tongue baba riage rew0r The writer also knows 
of funds is not likely to stand in the wa 4 f tho a oe oe meen 
the dyurvedic system. It is only broader th + th pen od et gr le 
set he Ax ore eh sig =e! Ft ee 
can now do something for the welfare of ais ee —— Pcccgge oe be 
his reign will become a lasting monument of his a a gear: grey vodecer 
a in every Sc eg wang is fame, which will be treasured 
y his good counsel, Mr. Ri : 
Let him call a meeting: of che ‘Ue ge phi ap wR sar lg 
him at that meeting invite subscriptions in aid “of pprengirone A of eoge, fee let 
at once be sent in from all quarters. ee ee ee 
46. The same paper has the following :— 
| The Brahm ae oes B 
a 0 or , : ANGAVAS 
i ay against the Con- staunchest pencils <p fer: = ay tinge i a April 13th, sa 
; ) Cc 
felt the least fear or shame hagpcnh of the seport of the tam Congress. heave. not 
fession from a partisan of the ing WH, false statements. Here is a con- 
is—are these audacious and shameless m . ue ve Se © fees Copmotuce 
work of delivering India out of her bond ie We op le who are engaged in the 
leaders, because we try to explain ge ‘ o oe disliked by the Congress 
be achieved by means of fells yy “y a friendly way that no good can 
whens aaual @ (cides. ee , po now their friend the Sanjivani 
oN ra pee ee em, cee eee a : 
ye andrika of the 16th April has the fol- 
The greater gainer—England or cgi Bom i a 
India ? India is the field i : CHANDRIKA, 
| ala tll field in which the people of April 16th, 185 
conniiion 00 Selia tes et a nake their livelihood. It is owing to her 
— se every year than what i coal Gos wee ig Mogull 
England send een without it, Tl 
nalekk ond eo a vd saa =e and take away goods ban ee 
merce, engage in tea, coffee “ta Rosas: out to India, carry on trade and com 
manufact ories and acquire est Migs Fs and silkworm cultivations Rea 
wealth is thus taken to England . itis difficult to say how much. of India’s 
mutual giving and taking whi aps alter month, and year after year. Th 
benefits the former. The Bets e oes on between England and India greatly 
the interest on debts, go to En tee ge and railways, and the greater part sf 
come out to serve in this c fant... ames The pay and pension of Englishmen wh 
to swell England’s wealth Th in official and non-official capacities, also ; 
pte by orci a RS e industries of England, moreover, which Gt 
able Englishmen, women and ha on account of India, are providing innumer- 
children with their daily b 5 << 
y bread. Thus, directly 


or indirectly, Indi 
: sctly, India supplies count] 
with their means of subsistence. ess numbers of Kaglands men and women 
é : 


languishing. ©n re 
ment of Bengal, took 
only wishes a regenerat 
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The troops in England are also maintained at India’s cost. There arg 
seventy thousand British troops in India who come out on a short-servigg 
system, and consequently spend the greater pe of their period of service in 
oglant. Yet India has to maintain them, and pay the cost of their transport, 
Mr. Hanbury pointed out in Parliament the other day that India has to pay 
annually about two crores and seventy lakhs of rupees for the large number 
of British troops that are maintained in her name. According to a statment 
made by the same gentleman, England has to pay Rs, 25,20,000 for the 1,499 
British troops maintained in Nova Scotia, while Nova Scotia herself does not 
pay a couri. England has also to pay out of her own exchequer the whole cost 
of the British troops maintained in Natal and the Cape of Good Hope. Natal 
keeps no regular troops, but has only a cavalry police and a body of volunteers, 
and England has therefore to bear the entire cost of her defence by land 
and sea. 

_ Ceylon was formerly a part of the Indian Administration; but since it has 
been detached from India, it has come under the Colonial administration of 
England, and pays only sixteen lakhs out of the total of twenty lakhs required 
for the maintenance of her British troops. In Hongkong, British troops cost 
thirty-four lakhs ; but Hongkong herself pays only ~~ lakhs. In Mauritius, 
the cost is thirteen lakhs and twenty thousand, of which Mauritius pays only 
three lakhs. The British troops in Egypt cost fifty-six lakhs and sixty 
thousand, of which Egypt pays only seventeen lakhs and forty thousand. It is 
India alone who has to pay annually about twenty crores of rupees for her 
British troops. England does not contribute a couri towards this enormons 
expenditure. On the contrary, England makes use of the British troops main- 
tained for India, by employing them to defend her own forts, &c. The army 
in England annually receive from India three crores of rupees, though England 
cannot make any of her other dependencies pay in the same way. The Secre- 
tary of State for War says that it is on account of India that England has to 
entertain fears about Russia and to increase her troops; and it is therefore right 
that England should lay upon India a larger share of her military expenditure 
than she does at present. If this is good logic, one must fail to see why India 
should notbe made to pay every woman in England all the expenses of her con- 
finement every time she is brought to bed of a child, no matter what the sex of 
the child is, because the male children English women bring forth may some 
day be employed by India in her Civil or Military service, and the female 
children must accompany the males to the latter’s place of employment. 

England’s gain from India is, indeed, of a manifold character. 1t will not 
be wrong to say that India is the very life of England. Many people have 
now come to see that but for her possession of India, England would not be what 
she is today. It is even said that India is to England, what air is to the 
animal, and water to the vegetable creation. 

We are far from saying that India, on her part, derives no benefit from 
England. But India has not certainly derived from her connection with Eng- 
land as much benefit as England has derived from her vonnection with India. 
But India was happy and rich in wealth of every kind when she had formed no 
connection with England, and it need scarcely be pointed out in what respects 
her situation has improved or become worse under British rule. 

We are forced from time to time to raise the question of the comparative 
benefits which England and India have respectively derived from their connec- 
tion with each other, because Englishmen are heard to say that they govern 
India for India’s good. 
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